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THE DOCTRINE OF THE EJECT 


I. THe Common SENSE DoctTRINE 


OLIPSISM must really be a highly unnatural doctrine. We may 
discuss it for the sake of exhausting what may seem to be the 
logical possibilities in the case, or for the sake of making quite clear 
what is meant by the assertion of the existence of other minds. But 
we can hardly approach it with the feeling that it is a doctrine which 
investigation may compel us to accept, for, as a matter of fact, even 
those who urge it upon our notice do not accept it. It is an unnat- 
ural doctrine; children do not suppose themselves to be alone in the 
world; the plain man scouts the notion that other minds do not exist; 
the philosopher shares in their conviction. 

The degree of clearness with which one may be conscious that 
one has a mind, may distinguish between it and the minds of others, 
and may realize the nature of the distinction, must vary with the 
degree of mental development of the individual. But all the three 
classes of human beings referred to, and the various classes which 
lie between them, concur in the one conclusion. He whose thinking 
is vague and unreflective vaguely and unreflectively recognizes the 
existence of other minds; he who makes sharper distinctions is more 
distinctly conscious of what he is doing when he is thinking about 
them; but one and all accept the fact that they have neighbors, and 
in so doing they give evidence of their sanity. If we are to attribute 
to the solipsist any existence at all, it seems that it must be an hy- 
pothetical existence. We have to say: A man might think so and so, 
and if he did he would be a solipsist. 

It is interesting to note that even the professional skeptic has not 
found the doubt of other minds to be a promising field for his de- 
structive activity. It is strange how late in the history of speculative 
thought the doctrine of the eject has come into prominence, and with 
it the problem of the existence of other minds. Men who were quite 
willing to doubt anything have attacked and seemingly demolished 
the external world, but it has not oceurred to them to refuse minds 
to their neighbors. 
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Thus, we find, in the accounts of the Pyrrhonie skepticism,’ the 
object of perception made the subject of the most varied assaults; and 
we note that one of the charges brought against it is, that it presents 
itself to different minds under differing guises. We remark that, at 
a later age, the inclusive sweep of Descartes’s universal doubt seems 
to have missed the minds of other men;? for it is checked with the 
proofs of the existence of God and of the external world, and we are 
left to suppose that the whole battle has been won when these have 
been established. Still later, we see that Hume explicitly recognizes 
—as well he might, after the fact had been pointed out by Male- 
branche and Locke and Berkeley*—that our knowledge of other minds 
is not immediate, but rests upon an argument from analogy; but we 
find him dwelling upon the argument only for the sake of proving 
that brutes reason as well as men.* 

To none of these men does it seem to have occurred to earry their 
doubt as far as, to some who have written since, it has seemed theo- 
retically possible to carry it. Nor has the doubt been a live one even 
to those who in modern times have recognized its possibility. When 
Mill asked himself by what evidence he could know that there existed 
other sentient creatures, and tried to show that the fact could be 
established by following the usual rules of experimental inquiry,® he 
may be said to have at least touched upon a doubt. But he did not 
harbor a doubt. Nor did Huxley, even though he said that it is im- 
possible ‘absolutely’ to prove the presence or absence of consciousness 
in anything but one’s own brain;® nor did Clifford, who gave up the 
attempt to show how the inference to other minds ean be ‘justified,’ 
but who made it, nevertheless, and built up the doctrine of the eject ;7 
nor does Strong, who has so recently told us that we have no rational 
ground for assuming that anything whatever exists outside our mind.® 

The real problem never seems to be: Do other minds exist? We 
ask ourselves rather: How do we know it? or, With what degree of 
evidence do we know it? or, What other minds exist? or, What are 
other minds like? 

Now, what I shall call the common sense doctrine of the eject 
maintains, that each of us knows directly his own thoughts and feel- 


See Diogenes Laertius, ‘ Pyrrho.’ 

2 See the ‘Discourse on Method’ and ‘ Meditations.’ 

5 Malebranche, ‘ Recherche,’ Book III., Part II., Chap. VII., §5; Locke, 
‘Essay,’ Book IV., Chap. LiI., §27; Berkeley, ‘ Principles,’ § 144. 

* Hume, ‘ Treatise,’ Part III., § 16. 

5‘ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,’ Chapter XII. 

** Collected Essays,’ Vol. I., p. 219. New York, 1902. 

™*On the Nature of Things-in-Themselves.’ 
** Why the Mind has a Body,’ p. 218. 
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ings, that he is not conscious in the same way of the thoughts and 
feelings of others, and that it is by the bridge of an analogical argu- 
ment that he is conducted to them. This has been set forth so many 
times that it seems hardly necessary to dwell upon it in detail. I may 
say briefly that the doctrine consists in the recognition of the fact 
that I am aware of my own mind and body directly—they are for 
me ‘object,’ in the sense of the word emphasized by Clifford—and I 
perceive a connection between them; I perceive other bodies whose 
behavior is more or less similar to that of my own; I attribute to 
them minds—ejects—which I suppose to be related to them as I am 
aware that my mind is related to my body. The ground of the infer- 
ence is taken to be the observed similarity. 

I do not call this the common sense doctrine for the purpose of 
enlisting sympathy in its behalf. I apply the name to it because it 
appears to be the doctrine to which man naturally tends as soon 
as he has attained to that measure of reflection which makes the 
problem of other minds a problem for him at all. Here and there 
a philosopher has opposed the doctrine, it is true; but we find it 
implicitly accepted in the dimly conscious reasonings of the child, 
frankly accepted by the plain man, adopted without question by the 
psychologist, and approved by philosophers who disagree with each 
other fundamentally upon other points. 

It requires no high order of mental development in a child to 
enable it to distinguish between stripes laid upon its body and 
stripes laid upon the body of another; between the putting of sugar 
into its mouth and the putting of sugar into another mouth. And 
long before it has consciously reflected and become aware of its own 
process of reasoning, we can see that it recognizes the changes in 
other bodies as signs which may be made the basis of an inference. 
I have heard a child, who had been watching a locomotive engine 
puffing busily up and down on a side track, exclaim with the excite- 
ment of one making a discovery: ‘‘It’s alive!’’ ‘‘No, it is not 
alive,’’ said an older child. ‘‘Then why does it move about like 
that?’’ was the ready rejoinder. ‘‘He walks as though he were 
afraid of waking some one up,’’ remarked a boy of five, who stood 
with me before the cage of the ostrich in a zoological garden, and 
who observed with interest the peculiar teetering gait of the bird. 

Children reason crudely and unreflectively, but they reason as 
older persons reason. They know that it is one thing to ‘feel cross’ 
and it is another to ‘look cross,’ and they even know that a man 
may not be as cross as he looks; %. e., they recognize that there is 
some danger in the interpretation of the signs that are presented to 
them. 
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To be sure, children are not clearly conscious that other minds 
are to be regarded as excluded from their own; but we can not 
expect this distinction to be clear where so many distinctions are 
vaguely grasped—where, indeed, even the distinction between mind 
and body remains a dim one. What we should ask ourselves is, 
whether the distinction between ‘object’ and ‘eject’ can be found to 
be implicitly reeognized by the human mind in the earlier stages of 
its development. To this question I think that we can give but the 


one answer. 


When we come to the grown man, we find that he recognizes the 
distinction with a good deal of clearness, even though he has had 
no schooling in scientific psychology; and he knows that the con- 
tents of other minds are for him a matter of inference. He is well 
aware of the difference between experience of mental phenomena 
and experience of their signs. No psychologist has to inform him 
that he feels his own pain, and not that of his neighbor, thinks his 
own thoughts, and not those of another. He is clearly conscious of 
the risks one incurs in taking at their face value the indications of 
mind with which the words and actions of other men present him, 
and he is compelled to weigh their evidence every day. To tell him 
that he is aware of other minds as he is aware of his own would 
rightly strike him as absurd. 

We must admit that, much of the time, he is not conscious of 
reasoning about the matter or of drawing inferences; but we must 
also recognize that he is not conscious, as a rule, when reading a 
book, that he is interpreting signs—is giving a meaning to marks 
upon paper. 
comes a difficult one, the nature of the process becomes apparent. 

As to the psychologist, we may sum up the consensus of opinion 
which obtains in his field with the words: My own states are known 
to me immediately ; I ean know other minds only through inference 
from my own.® This we may take as a commonplace of psychology ; 
as a recognition of introspection and of the objective method gen- 
erally accepted and employed without question. 

To this doctrine that our knowledge of other minds rests upon 


*It would be wearisome to quote at length. I refer the reader to: Herbart, 
‘Lehrbuch,’ Einleitung, §1; Beneke, ‘Lehrbuch,’ Hinleitung, §1; Brentano, 
‘Psychologie, Buch I., Cap. II., §4; Wundt, ‘ Physiologische Psychologie,’ Cap. 
I., §1; Lipps, ‘ Leitfaden,’ Cap. I., §6; Hdffding, ‘Outlines,’ I., 8; Spencer, 
‘Principles, § 56; Sully, ‘Outlines,’ Chap. I.; Stout, ‘ Analytic Psychology,’ 
Introduction, §2; James, ‘ Psychology,’ Chap. I.; Baldwin, ‘Senses and In- 
tellect,’ Chap. I., §1; Thorndike, ‘Elements,’ Chap. XXI., §62. This list of 
references is taken almost at random from books which I happen to have under 
my hand at this writing. It might be indefinitely increased. 
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In each case, when the problem of interpretation be- 
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an argument from analogy, it may be objected that we find we have 
accepted the existence of other minds before we have consciously 
made the inference required, and long before we have reflected upon 
the justification of such a step. By the time that we have arrived 
at anything like a clear consciousness of ourselves as persons, we 
find ourselves recognizing that there are other persons more or less 
like us—we acknowledge ourselves members of a community. May 
we not argue from this that our knowledge of ourselves and our 
knowledge of others must be attained by just the same process? 
that we come to know others just as we come to know ourselves? 

I think not. Let us see what the objection really amounts to. 

Much is made in our day of the instinctive reactions of the 
infant, and of the phenomena of imitation. We all realize that it 
would be giving a poor account of the beginnings of a child’s growth 
in the knowledge of itself and of others to say that it first frames 
a conscious purpose, then puts the purpose into execution, and, hav- 
ing noted the resulting physical expression, observes and interprets 
the similar actions of other bodies. 

One is not born an old man. The whole mental life of the 
young child is, as I have indicated, vague and indefinite. Its first 
impulsive reactions to stimuli can not be called purposes in the 
strict sense of the word. Its instinctive imitation of the actions of 
those about it does not imply that it is aware of what is taking place 
in their minds when they perform such actions. Only gradually 
does its vague and blundering mental life grow into the more clearly 
conscious life of the developed mind. 

Suppose that a young child has attained to sufficient development 
to smile in response to a smile. Does that mean that it is aware of 
the feeling that prompts a smile in another? Suppose that it has 
learned that it hurts to bite its finger. Does that necessarily mean 
that it knows that there is suffering when the finger of another is 
bitten? And even if we go farther and assume the development to 
be such that the sight of a smiling face will suggest to it happiness, 
or the sight of a bitten finger will suggest to it pain, although it be 
conscious that it is not itself smiling or is not itself suffering, does 
that imply that it is conscious that another is happy or is in pain, in 
the proper sense of those expressions ? 

Surely it need not imply so much. The fact that a child may 
associate pleasure or pain with the sight of some material thing not 
its own body certainly does not mean that it has a direct knowledge 
of the pleasure or pain of some other creature. The sight of a 
painted smile on the face of a doll may suggest pleasure; the sight 
of a fracture in a porcelain arm may suggest pain; but this does 
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not mean that the child is aware of the pleasures and pains of the 
doll as it is of its own. The doll has no pleasures and pains. 

Nor need it be assumed that there is present an indirect or 
representative knowledge of the contents of another mind. It is 
only gradually that we come to a consciousness of the distinction 
between our own minds and. other minds, as has been said above. 
At first this distinction does not seem to be grasped at all, and at 
this stage we can not say that one has any knowledge of another 
mind; then it is grasped dimly, as it appears to be by children who 
have progressed so far as to distinguish between another’s pain and 
their own sorrow for another’s pain; finally it is grasped clearly, 
and it is realized that my thought of another mind is never to be 
confused with another mind, and that the latter is for me a matter 
of inference. 

We may not say that, the farther back we go toward the undis- 
tinguishing and unintelligent beginnings of our mental life, the 
more immediately are we aware of other minds. Ignorance of dis- 
tinctions and of their significance is not knowledge. As a matter 
of fact, our knowledge of other minds grows in exactitude and in 
extent as our minds develop and grow critical. We strip the doll 
of its emotions altogether, and we learn not to attribute to the fly 
and to the spider the thoughts and feelings of human beings. 

And in all this we follow the lead of the argument from analogy, 
recognizing that we have no other stepping-stone to a knowledge of 
other minds. That there is no other stepping-stone seems to me to 
be revealed even by the writings of those who have opjected to this 
one. In the two papers to follow I intend to examine certain 
objections to the common sense doctrine; and the fact that men of 
learning and acuteness have found it possible to bring objections 
against it must be my excuse for discussing, as I have done, what 
to most persons must seem a matter scarcely calling for discussion. 


GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





STANDARD TESTS OF ARITHMETICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


ITH a view to determining their relative efficiency as measures 

of that type of controlled association exemplified by quick- 

ness at figures, three tests were employed which may be termed 
respectively the column test, the pair test and the increment test. 
In the column test the digits were arranged in columns of five 
digits each, the subject calling out as rapidly as possible the sum 
of each column of five. In the pair test series of two varying 
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figures were presented together and the subject called out the sum 
of the successive pairs. In the increment test a certain constant 
figure, in these experiments 4, is added to each of a series of figures 
ranging between 21 and 89. The actual figures composing all series 
were standardized according to a fixed method, and the amount of 
work done in a fixed time was in all cases taken as the standard 
of measurement. One minute was the usual time allowed, the work 
done in each 30 seconds being recorded. In the case of subject IV. 
and in one of the ten subjects the records are 30 and 15 second 
times multiplied by 2. These subjects worked so rapidly that they 
ordinarily completed the series in the longer interval. By this 
method the constancy of the individual association times is measured 
in the variability of the ratios of the first and second half-times 
independently of the diurnal variations. These ratios should, in 
the absence of fatigue and practise, approximate 1. It is the con- 
staney of the ratio from day to day, however, that is significant 
independently of its average. The more constant the ratio the less 
‘variable and consequently the more efficient the measure of the indi- 
vidual association times. The ratio given is always in terms of the 
per cent. of the work done in the first half-time that is done in 
the second. Below 1 it indicates fatigue, above 1, practice. The 
results are from 50 records of each test, 10 records on four subjects 
and one record on each of ten subjects, the figures being as follows: 


TABLE I. 

Average Ratios of 1st and 2d Half-times. Diurnal Average in Amount of Work Done. 

Number of Associations in Specified Time. 
Column Pair Increment Column Pair Increment 

Test. Test. Test. Test. Test. Test. 

a b a b a b 
I. 1.22 .99 .89 ta 6428 30.2 29.6 30.4 28.9 
II. 1.04 1.01 88 6.1 6.7 30.3 32.6 25.9 22.9 
III. 1.06 .96 93 5.0 5.0 29.6 28.5 16.0 15.0 
IV. 1.05 1.05 .99 10.8 11.6 54.2 57.4 38.0 37.8 
X. 1.05 94 90 7.5 8.2 33.4 31.0 22.8 24.4 
Av. 1.08 99 92 ta & 35.5 35.8 26.6 25.9 


Roman numerals refer to subjects; a and 6b refer to the Ist and 2d half- 
times; X. refers to the ten subjects. 


The individuals seem to do slightly better in the second than 
in the first half in the column test, about the same in the pair test, 
while the increment test yields a certain amount of fatigue. In the 
diurnal averages there is illustrated much individual difference, and 
rather less correlation between the tests than one would have 
expected between measures that seem so closely related to a single 
ability. III., for example, is only slightly below the average in the 
pair test, but very much below it in the increment test. For prac- 
tical purposes these records would have to be corrected for the 
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speaking speeds of the individuals, which vary a great deal, as has 
been previously shown. III., besides being an inferior adder, is a 
much slower speaker. This is an unessential factor here, since the 
experiments are not intended as a comparison of individuals, but of 
tests. 

The true test of tests is found in their variability as illustrated 
below. The diurnal variations in the column test are not di- 
rectly equably comparable with the others, since the indivi- 
dual measures are here themselves the average of five associations. 
As above, X. has no diurnal variation, the figures being simply 
the average for the ten subjects, but their results are here allowed 
to enter into the average. The number of errors made in each 
type of test for all subjects is also given. As a result, the column 
test is inferior on all counts; the increment test is superior in con- 
staney of the individual associations and freedom from diurnal 
variations. It is also a more flexible test since the numbers to be 
added may be varied at will, and it is equally convenient for sub- 
traction. It is inferior to the pair test in freedom from errors, for 
although the absolute number is less, it is greater in proportion to 
the number of associations.’ 


TABLE II. 
Mean Variability of Ratios of 1st and 2d Diurnal Mean Variation in Amount of 
Half-times. Work Done. 
Column Pair Increment Column Pair Increment 
Test. Test. Test. Test. Test. Test. 

a b a b a b 
a .298 118 .102 99 1.43 46 4.6 42 2.4 
aL. .980 .147 .106 86 8.51 3.3 2.4 15 2.0 
ITI. 251 .092 .092 55 .65 14 3.3 18 1.7 
TV. .180 .075 .079 60 = 85 2.6 2.7 13 1.7 
X. 112 141 112 2.00 2.40 7.3 9.5 5.2 5.8 
Av. .188 116 .098 1.00 1.17 3.8 4.5 28 27 


Errors 31 16 13 
FreEDERIC LyMAN WELLS. 
McLean HospitaL, WAVERLEY, Mass. 





DISCUSSION 


PROFESSOR FITE ON THE EXAGGERATION OF 
THE SOCIAL 


EGEL and Spencer have added much to the thought of the 
time about the social consciousness, but the former’s theory 

of the state and the latter’s idea of the social organism have prob- 
* These experiments were performed in the psychological laboratory of Co- 
lumbia University. Standard blanks for the pair and increment tests have been 


prepared, and are included among the psychological blanks issued by the labo- 
ratory. 
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ably had less to do with it than their genetic point of view. A very 
little thought about the beginning and growth of the general form 
of reflective knowledge is apt to plunge one deep into the ‘exaggera- 
tion of the social,’ that is to say, into the hope of finding the story 
of the unfolding of mind unbroken when traced through the social 
life of man. 

That there is a difference of a formal kind between earlier and 
later thought is presupposed, and indeed obvious, and we soon come 
in the study of the matter to a point where we see that this is not 
merely a difference in the number of things thought about and the 
number of recognized bonds between them. We soon see that it is 
a difference in the kind of knowledge we have of everything. It is 
a formal difference. Early awareness of things is, in the main, an 
intentio prima animi, while that which comes later is an intentio 
secunda animi. The former is ‘acquaintance with,’ the latter is 
‘knowledge about.’ The former is immediate, comparatively tran- 
sient, simply and straightway joined to the muscular movements 
which begin with it; the latter is more detached, farther away from 
visible action and things, more subtly and highly differentiated and 
organized. The former lacks objectivity and universality, the latter 
has these marks. The former is unreflective and comparatively un- 
shaped by the give-and-take of gregarious life, the latter is marked 
by forms which are inseparable from the consciousness of a multi- 
polar self in which the individual is nobly one with his kind. 

Perhaps this difference is characterized when we say that the 
early knowledge of children and the race is immediate, while that 
which comes later is reflective. How could the association of the 
individual human being with lower kinds, with plants and with 
inanimate things, ever lead to that consciousness of self which is 
the most important thing about reflective knowledge? It might lead 
to such language as the songs of birds or the bark and ery of wolves, 
but such language is too merely expressive of feeling to contribute 
much to the universality of knowledge. It might lead to ideas 
which, taken together, would constitute some associative kind of 
‘system,’ but this could never be such ideas and such a system as 
science, philosophy and common sense make. It might lead to a 
vague consciousness of self, but not to the self-thought which fune- 
tions everywhere and always in the life of reason. Suppose ‘the 
relations between myself and natural objects are . . . precisely the 
same in kind as my relations to my neighbor,’ does it follow that the 
exercise of merely instinctive and impulsive activities, including the 
imitation of plants, animals and things, would lead, in a non-human 
environment and within the life-span of a generation, to such 
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thoughts of self-in-relations as make up my consciousness of myself? 
Could such contacts with the world, and such knowledge as is 
derivable therefrom, ever result in that objectivity and universality 
which are the distinguishing marks of the world of reflection? Not 
in less time, we should say, than it has already taken the race to 
develop man’s reflective powers and knowledge. 

Professor Fite thinks that Robinson on his native island and 
innocent, from the beginning, of social intercourse ‘would not have 
lacked the conditions for a mental development of the same kind, 
though of minor degree, as we now possess." But it would have 
been easier to understand this point if he had clearly defined and 
illustrated the words ‘minor degree.’ Our language, general ideas, 
processes of judgment, and self-consciousness all depend upon the 
imitative contact, repeated by each generation, of the individual with 
the built-up traditions of his time as these are embodied in language 
and the institutions of society. How, then, without this peculiar 
imitative intercourse, could Robinson ever come to the mental de- 
velopment we are familiar with? Truly, he would have to be a 
genius of inconceivable originality. 

Professor Fite writes that ‘in making use of the various natural 
objects—the same object at different times and for different pur- 
poses—he would be compelled to develop a language and a system 
of ideas.’ Let us, however, while pointing out the ‘sociologist’s’ and 
other fallacies, not fall into the ‘psychologist’s.’ For the early 
thought of children and the race there is no ‘same object’ such as 
this statement implies, that is, such as would compel Robinson to 
develop a language and a system of general ideas. ‘Same objects,’ 
such as compel language and the systematization of ideas, exist only 
for reflective minds such as children must imitatively acquire 
through language, observation and a mastery of the social uses and 
meanings of things. 

Of course, if you assume that Robinson all alone on his native 
island has the same social milieu as you and I, you beg the question. 
For this is tantamount to denying the presupposition upon which 
the question as to the origin and growth of reflection and reflective 
forms of knowledge rests. It is tantamount to saying that the 
power of reflection is congenital and native to the mind. You 
assume, with Kant and the rationalists, that the mind makes its 
world of refiective knowledge. 

Hence, in our genetic psychology of human reason and knowl- 
edge, we should probably say more and more about the influence 
of social life upon thought and knowledge; while in our logic and 
1See his ‘ Exaggeration of the Social,’ this JouRNAL, Vol. IV., p. 393. 
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epistemology we ought to say nothing at all about it. All knowledge, 
in the logician’s sense of the term, is social, reflective and general. 
The logic of the dog and the epistemology of the cuttlefish would 
be impossible without an entire change in the connotation of these 
terms. It is just possible that these questions of origin and growth 
will be treated in the logic and epistemology of the future, as they 
are treated in Baldwin’s recent ‘Thought and Things, or Genetic 
Logie’; but we ean not face this possibility without seeing that in 
that case the logic and epistemology of the nineteenth and preceding 
centuries must remain for all time mere characteristics of those 
centuries. The logic and epistemology of the future will, in that 
ease, become humanized and psychological to an extent never 
dreamed of by Mill and Hamilton. 

I am glad to say that I find myself much more in accord with 
Professor Fite’s definition of the ‘sociologist’s fallacy,’ his second 
point, and yet am constrained to add that the term social has a 
more objective significance in sociology than in psychology and 
logic. All the cooperative activities of animal groups are for 
sociology social, whether or not they involve a consciousness of the 
distinction between the individual and others, while in psychology 
and logie only that knowledge can properly be called social which is 
reflective, that is, which rests upon and recognizes that distinction. 


G. A. TAWNEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





SOCIETIES 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


HE Western Philosophical Association held its seventh annual 
meeting in Chicago, on March 29 and 30, in affiliation with 

the North Central Psychological Association. Both associations were 
the guests of the University of Chicago and were pleasantly housed 
in the dormitories. The meeting was perhaps the strongest ever 
held in the west by these associations. As many of those who took 
part in the program have failed to furnish abstracts, this report 
is not an adequate record of the proceedings. The reason for this is 
mainly that a large number of the papers had been accepted by 
various philosophical journals before the meeting. Of the follow- 
ing papers no abstracts have been received: ‘The Ego and Empir- 
ical Psychology’ (presidential address), by W. B. Pillsbury; ‘Gar- 
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man as a Teacher,’ by James H. Tufts; ‘The Teaching of Psy- 
chology,’ by James R. Angell; ‘The New Mysticism,’ by George A. 
Coe; ‘A Bit of Physiological Religious Psychology,’ by E. D. Star- 
buck; ‘The Philosophical Interpretation of the Religious Conscious- 
ness,’ by F. C. French; ‘Pure Experience and Reality,’ by E. B. 
McGilvary; ‘ Realism and Objectivity,’ by B. H. Bode; ‘The Rela- 
tion of Pressure and Muscle Sense, also some Reflections upon the 
Efficacy of Consciousness,’ by Thaddeus L. Bolton; ‘The Place of 
Authority in the Moral Judgments of Common Sense,’ by F. C. 
Sharp; ‘The Theory of Democracy,’ by Warner Fite; and ‘Percep- 
tion and Reflection,’ by George Rebee. E. B. MecGilvary’s paper 
appeared in the Philosophical Review for May, 1907. The papers 
by James H. Tufts, B. H. Bode and J. E. Boodin appeared in this 
JOURNAL, in the May numbers; and W. V. D. Bingham’s paper, on 
‘The Role of the Tympanie Mechanism in Audition,’ in the Psycho- 
logical Review for July. 

The following constitute the executive committee of the Western 
Philosophical Association for the next year: F. C. Sharp, president; 
George Rebee, vice-president; John E. Boodin, secretary and treas- 
urer; James R. Angell and Thaddeus L. Bolton, additional mem- 
bers of the committee. The following new members were elected: 
George A. Coe, Northwestern University; E. L. Norton, University 
of Illinois; E. D. Starbuck, University of Iowa; Daniel Starch and 
Rowland Haynes, University of Chicago; J. H. Coursault, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; George McAlister, Missouri State Normai 
School; T. De Laguna and Irving King, University of Michigan; Mr. 
Wilm, Washburn College, Kansas; and Mr. Cowling, Baker Univer- 
sity, Kansas. The next meeting will be held in Chicago, conjointly 
with the American Psychological Association. Abstracts of papers, 
so far as they have been furnished to the secretary, follow. 


A Sketch of an Experimental Course in Esthetics: MAx MEYER. 


The course, before analyzing the esthetic experience, tries to 
familiarize the student with this experience by presenting, in pairs, 
lantern slides of actual scenery, and asking the question, If you had 
no other way of whiling away your time but to inspect the one 
or the other of these pictures, which would you select? The material 
thus obtained is then analyzed by having the students themselves 
apply an artist’s mode of thought in creative work. For this 
purpose the confessions of his mode of mental activity made by 
Hildebrand in his book ‘The Problem of Form’ are used by the 
class. Form and content are thus compared, Fechner’s esthetic 
principles are studied and their relative value estimated, and such 
theories as those of the impressionistic school are critically discussed 
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from the psychological point of view. The aim of the course is 
to let the student convince himself, on the basis of these observations, 
of the fact that the esthetic experience is a play with a percept, and 
to make him derive the objective and subjective conditions which 
favor a playful attitude towards a situation. 


The Ultimate Attributes of Reality: Joun E. Booprn. 


Taking reality at its face value as a. stream of processes, it 
takes at least four dimensions or independent variables to define 
it: stuff or energy, which furnishes us with our various types 
of expectancy or uniformity, whether psychological or physical; 
time, which looked at objectively accounts for rearrangement 
or passing, looked at subjectively accounts for the instability of 
our judgments and values; space, which furnishes the possibility of 
free translation and distance; and direction, which furnishes the 
limit, epistemological and ontological, for the measure of the validity 
of our purposes. 


The Permanence of Practise as a Measure of its Efficiency: WALTER 

F’. DEARBORN. 

The factors entering into the rate of progress in learning as 
studied in the familiar practise curves are more complex than has 
been generally recognized. Study of the records of twenty subjects 
shows individual differences in the number, duration or absence of 
‘plateaus,’ varying influence of the sort of learning on the rate of 
acquisition, and differences in the permanence of parts of the same 
practise curve. Improvement secured in practise may not be due 
wholly to bona fide improvement, but to the substitution of one 
sort of learning for another sort, and the extent to which this may be 
considered real improvement will depend in part on the purpose 
in view. Finally, differences in the permanence of the trans- 
ferred effects of practise call in question the theory of ‘the identical 
elements present’ proposed as an explanation of transference. 


The Intensive Method of Experiment and Demonstration in Ele- 
mentary Psychological Instruction: MABEL CLARE WILLIAMS. 


According to the intensive method of experiment and demonstra- 
tion, a few problems are studied in detail, in contrast with the exten- 
sive method, in which a large number of problems are briefly con- 
sidered. The laboratory manuals of Titchener and Sanford may be 
regarded as representing respectively the two methods. <A specific 
application of the intensive method to elementary instruction was 
outlined. Fifteen experiments, constituting the material for one 
semester, were selected, the necessary apparatus provided and an 
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explanatory chapter written for each experiment. This chapter is 
virtually a lecture and aims to set forth the setting of the experiment 
and the meaning of its results, to outline related problems, and to 
point out the practical significance of the experiment. The course is 
intended to overcome, in so far as possible, the difficulties arising in 
eolleges and normal schools through lack of proper laboratory, 
library and instructional facilities. 


The Ultimate Value of Experience: STEPHEN I. CoLvin. 


Ultimate experience as such can not be known, since only objects 
can be known; yet such ultimate experience is an actuality. Of it 
as such nothing can be said, except to deny to it the characteristics 
of the objects of experience. There is, however, in every experience 
a group of objects that function in a sense for the ultimate experience 
(the subject of the objects experienced), and which may be taken 
as symbolic of the pure experience that does not reveal itself. One 
of the most important characteristics of this relatively subjective 
and immediate aspect of experience is that it seems to have an 
ultimate value and finality in itself. In modern times two philo- 
sophie creeds have arisen out of this immanent experience, the one 
utilitarianism and the other pragmatism. Both have in a sense 
assumed the validity of this immanent experience, the one in the 
doctrine of pleasure as the ultimate end of striving, the other in the 
assertion that satisfaction is the badge of truth; yet in the develop- 
ment of their philosophic beliefs both have departed at once from 
the immanent point of view, thus ignoring their origin. Further, 
these two systems have in their evaluation of goodness and truth 
ignored the goodness that is good in and for itself; and the truth 
that is self-contained and unconditioned. They have, in other words, 
disregarded the ultimate worth of that part of our experience that is 
relatively subjective and that ordinarily does not enter into the 
fiux of a constantly changing world. The true point of view seems 
to be that there are elements in our experience that have what may 
be termed a final value in the moment of experience, that point 
back to no conditioning reality, nor forward to a growing system 
of facts. Here are found impulses and feelings that lie at the basis 
of our moral and intellectual judgments and give all experience its 
significance, not only because of that which is to follow, but also 
because of that which actually is. These impulses and feelings are 
necessary for our right living and true thinking. They give a final 
worth to action and an abiding value to truth. A utilitarian phi- 
losophy should evaluate them, and find a place for them in its 
world of contrasts and relations. This, however, it is singularly 
incapable of doing, since in attempting such an evaluation the very 
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being of these impulses vanishes. Thus there must always be an 
inadequacy in this philosophy. It can never give more than a 
partial view of the world because it ignores one of its most essential 
constituents. On the other hand, an intuitive ethics and an absolute 
logic, while not free from errors, both consider the immanent aspect 
of experience in which these impulses are found. Here a moral 
impulse and an intellectual thrill are given their worth. Rightly or 
wrongly, too, they are held to function for a pure experience outside 
of the objective flow of consciousness that contains absolute worth 
and abiding truth. Here is the psychological basis for a philosophy 
of permanent values and transcendent significance. 


Supplementary Report on the Case of Miss W: J. B. Miner. 

This case of vision acquired in adult life after the removal of 
complete congenital cataracts had been reported before (Monograph 
Supplements, Psychological Review, Vol. VI., pp. 103-118). Meas- 
urements of irradiation and length of speetrum supplemented the 
previous qualitative statements. For models in the irradiation test, 
the experimenter used a black and a white isosceles trangle, each 
having an altitude of 8 em. and base of 5 em. and placed on a com- 
plementary background. In reproducing the models, Miss. W. 
judged the black triangle, on an average of 100 trials, to be 54 mm. 
higher than thé white; M. V.,.4 mm. The same test on an adult who 
was naive as to the illusion resulted in her making the white higher 
by .2mm.;M. V.,.3mm. An adult familiar with the illusion empha- 
sized the white by 1 mm.; M. V., .2 mm. Fifty trials in another 
ease of congenital cataract, removed after 36 years of age (Mr. E.), 
showed a reversal of irradiation similar to that of Miss W. The 
black was made higher by .9 mm.; M. V., .9 mm. Further trials on 
this individual were prevented by his leaving the city. An explana- 
tion of this curious reversal had already been published. Miss W.’s 
spectrum, as tested by her observation through a refraction grating, 
was 232 mm. long, compared with an average of 188 mm. for 45 other 
adults. A subject who had had senile cataracts removed saw a spec- 
trum 211 mm. long. The errors do not affect these averages for 
spectra more than one or two millimeters. The extra length was 
added to the violet end of the spectrum, and it was suggested that 
the lens in the normal eye probably interferes with ultra violet vision. 
Miss W. sees violet rays with a frequency of about 9 x 10**, which is 
1.4.x 10'* greater than the frequency of the ‘H’ line. Observations 
of Mr. E. made on his first vision after the operation were briefly 
reported. 
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A Case of Good Audition after Destruction of the Tympanic 
Mechanism: W. V. D. BinaHam. 


In both ears drum membrane and larger ossicles are lacking, hav- 
ing been destroyed partly by long-continued middle-ear suppuration 
and partly by surgical operation. Nevertheless, patient is not ‘hard 
of hearing,’ but has nearly normal auditory acuity. Tests in other 
sense realms disclosed no general hypersensitivity. Loss of drum 
membranes does not interfere with generation of ‘subjective’ differ- 
ence tones. More emphasis should be placed upon protective func- 
tions of the tympanum, and less upon sound-conducting functions, 
about which some otologists insist that little is definitely known. 


Monaural Localization of Sound: Dante. STarcH. 


Experiments were made on three types of observers. (a) Arti- 
ficial monaural conditions were produced in persons having normal 
hearing by closing the left ear. Discrimination was consequently 
found to be less accurate on the left side. Localization is not as 
accurate even on the right side as in binaural conditions. In the 
rear left quadrant consistent errors or reversals occurred. Sounds in 
front of the standard direction were localized back of it, and vice 
versa. In binaural hearing the former sound seems stronger, while 
here the latter seems stronger, and since the monaural conditions 
were produced artificially the observers interpreted the data in the 
habitual manner and consequently the reversals occurred. (b) The 
observer was partly defective in the left ear. His ability of localiza- 
tion is practically the same as that of the preceding observers, except 
that the reversal did not oceur. (c) The observer was a strictly 
monaural person. Localization in the immediate vicinity of the 
aural axis on the side of the intact ear is as accurate as in normal 
hearing, but the accuracy decreases rapidly for directions farther 
away from this region. 

JoHN E. Boopin, 
Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Entwicklung und Offenbarung. Tueop. Simon. Berlin: Trowitzsch & 
Sohn. 1907. Pp. 129. 
Die Moderne und die Prinzipien der Theologie. Kart Betu. Berlin: 
Trowitzsch & Sohn. 1907. Pp. 347- 
These two books deal with the same subject-matter, namely, the rela- 
tion between theology and modern thought. Both are written from the 
standpoint of a liberal conservatism, and each in its way is a witness to 
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the extent to which the methods of modern science have been making 
inroads into territory once regarded as consecrated to the a priori methods 
of the older orthodoxy. 

Dr. Simon discusses a single problem, that of the relation of the con- 
ceptions of revelation and evolution. Dr. Beth raises the question of the 
relation of modern thought to the principles of theology in general. The 
similarity both in subject-matter and in method of treatment makes it 
convenient to treat them together. 

Dr. Simon phrases the questions which his essay attempts to answer, 
as follows: “ Whether it is consistent with revelation to regard it from 
the evolutionary point of view, and whether the idea of revelation itself 
does not require evolution” (p. 2). Both questions he answers in the 
affirmative, provided only the term ‘ evolution’ be correctly defined. His 
essay, accordingly, falls into two sections, the first of which discusses 
the conception of evolution; the second, the application of the idea to 
revelation. 

In the first section he criticizes the attempts, notably that of Haeckel, 
to banish the conception of teleology from evolution. He calls attention 
to the fact that the conception of evolution is by no means as simple a 
one as it is often supposed to be. As a matter of fact, there are at least 
two easily distinguished varieties, namely, the mechanical and naturalistic 
view of current scientific materialism, and the teleological conception of 
German idealistic philosophy. The first of these is, no doubt, antago- 
nistic not only to revealed religion, but to religion in any form. The 
latter, however, is open to no such objection. On the contrary, it ex- 
presses a truth which theology should be-foremost to recognize, namely, 
that God is not outside of his world, but in his world, the immanent 
ground of all that happens. It is the failure to perceive this which has 
made so many religious thinkers look with suspicion upon the notion of 
evolution as though it involved the sacrifice of the ideal values with 
which religion deals. 

In the second part, Dr. Simon applies the principles thus gained t 
the concept of revelation. He shows that this conception, involving, as it 
does, the relation between the subject and the object, requires a develop- 
ment in the apprehension of the truth communicated, which can best 
be stated in evolutionary terms. This contention he illustrates in some 
detail in the case of the Biblical religion, and concludes by considering 
the objection that the recognition of evolution is inconsistent with the 
final authority of Christ. Dr. Simon does not regard the objection as 
valid. For, even granted that in Christ we have the revelation once for 
all of the divine ideal for man, it is still true that this ideal needs to 
be progressively apprehended, and in this progressive apprehension of the 
truth once for all given, we have a further sphere where the concept of 
development is applicable. 

What Dr. Simon tries to do for a single question, Professor Beth 
undertakes all along the line. He begins by raising the question, Is the 
recent demand for a modern ‘ positive’ theology justified? and answers it 
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unhesitatingly in the affirmative. By a positive theology he means a 
theology which ‘regards the Christian revelation as an absolutely fixed 
point in the world of appearance’ (p. 13). By a modern theology, on the 
other hand, he means one which feels itself in sympathy with the pre- 
vailing tendencies in the modern world, and endeavors to make them 
i fruitful for its own scientific work. 

Besides the introduction, the book consists of three parts, the first 
of which discusses the conception of the modern; the second considers 
| the most prominent attempts which have recently been made in Germany 
to set forth a modern theology from the positive standpoint; and the 
1 third gives the author’s own view of the principles which ought to govern 
i | | such a theology. 

Dr. Simon warns us against confusing the idea of the modern with 
that of the recent. When we speak of the modern world we describe 
a definite complex of ideals and principles which have gradually formed 
themselves during the last three or four centuries, and which constitute 
a permanent type of human thought which must be considered on its 
merits quite irrespective of its date. The leading characteristics of this 
world-view he finds to be, first, the high value which it ascribes to the 
individual, and secondly, its empirical character, or sense for the real. 
Both of these elements in the modern world are not only consistent with 
Christianity, but may be regarded as the recovery of elements in the 
primitive Christian world-view which have been obscured in the later 
development. With these good qualities, however, we find in the modern 
world other tendencies which are not so favorable; as, for example, a 
positivism which refuses to recognize any reality apart from phenomena, 
and which shows itself in the physical sciences in a naturalistic view of 
the world, and in the historical sciences in a relativity which makes no 
place for absolute values. What is needed is a theology which shall dis- 
criminate between the true and the false in the modern world-view, and, 
while using the help which the former provides, shall avoid the pitfalls 
which the latter opens. 

After a long digression, in which he considers the historical origin of 
the modern world-view, Dr. Beth goes on in the second and third parts 
of his work to inquire as to its consequences for theological method. He 
first discusses with true German thoroughness the theological program 
which has recently been put forth in Germany by leading members of 
the Liberal Conservative party, notably by Theodor Kaftan, Rudolf See- 
berg and R. H. Grutzmacher, and then develops his own position with 
reference to the questions which they raise. We have not the space here 
to follow Professor Beth’s discussion in detail. It covers a wide range 
of territory, dealing successively with the relation of dogma and experi- 
ence, the nature of religious authority and its bearing upon the ideas of 
revelation and the Bible, the difference between religious and theological 
knowledge, and Kant’s contribution to the problem of their relation. 
Professor Beth concludes by indicating his view of the points of contact 
between theology and the natural sciences, on the one hand, and com- 
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parative religion, on the other. While he agrees with Ritschl and other 
members of his school in his recognition of the practical character of 
religious knowledge, he distinguishes sharply between religion and the- 
ology. Religion may speak the language of personal experience, but 
theology, like all sciences, must conform to the tests of objective truth. 
He has little sympathy with the antimetaphysical tendency so current in 
contemporary theology, and believes that the authority of Kant is 
wrongly invoked in its support. In particular, he criticizes the easy-going 
fashion in which many theologians abandon the world of nature to phys- 
ical science as a realm indifferent to theology. Professor Beth believes 
that the theology of the future will concern itself more largely than it 
has recently done with the questions which the physical sciences raise, 
and he endeavors to point out in some detail what these questions are 
likely to be. 

The student who desires an insight into the state of current theological 
thought in Germany will find Professor Beth’s book instructive. One 
must, however, always bear in mind that the group of men whom the 
writer describes as representing the modern positive school constitutes a 
comparatively small party, and that they are opposed as well by the men 
of positive tendencies who find them too modern, as by the men of modern 
tendencies who find them too positive. The book is interesting, most of 
all, because of the light which it sheds upon the extent to which men 
who hold themselves firmly within the lines of the historic Christian tradi- 
tion have been influenced by the currents of thought which have been 
transforming the method of other sciences. 


Wituiam Apams Browy. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A Symposium on the Subconscious, with prefatory note by the editor. 
Contributors: Proressors MiNnsTerBerG, Risot, Jastrow, JANET and 
Dr. Prince. The Journal of Abnormal Psychology, April-May, June- 
July, 1907. Pp. 22-43 and 58-80. 

Believers in the subconscious who come to feast at this symposium 
will certainly not depart from the banquet table in a state of undue 
hilarity. For in the confessions of faith of the five contributors only one 
comes out fully and freely in favor of the doctrine, while, of the others, 
two are avowedly averse to it, one is somewhat ambiguous though prob- 
ably to be reckoned on the side of the opponents, and one struggles 
valiantly against the necessity of committing himself. The results of 
chief interest brought out by the symposium are two in number: we see 
where some of our leading thinkers stand in this matter, together with 
the reasons for their positions, and we have the issues of the subject now 
sharply and comprehensively stated. It is significant also to note that it 
is at last specifically acknowledged that the subconscious is a product of 
interpretation rather than an object of observation. As Professor Miins- 
terberg puts it, “Even if we welcome the observed facts in their widest 
limits, there can be no doubt that the subconscious itself is never among 
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them,” the fact being that ‘the subconscious agencies are superadded 
elaborations.’ With varying degrees of explicitness this position is taken 
by all but one of the contributors. The significance of this admission 
lies partly in the fact that it efficiently does away with the charge, often 
brought by the physician against the psychologist, that he is dealing with 
matters with which he has no first-hand acquaintance. But now it is 
clear that if the subconscious be a product of interpretation, a ‘ super- 
added elaboration,’ the psychologist has full rights in the field, provided 
only that he can trust the facts reported by the physician. 

As to the sharpening of the issue, one of the most noteworthy features 
about the symposium is that the problem of the subconscious is reduced 
to its lowest terms. The mystic, wonder-working, ‘subliminal’ view is 
disavowed by all of the writers, sometimes quite summarily. And, fur- 
thermore, the ‘storehouse’ or ‘reservoir’ notion of the subconscious, 
which makes of this a repository of forgotten experiences and cast-off 
ideas and sensations, is seen to have its status involved in that of a simpler 
issue. Reduced, then, to its lowest terms, the basal question of the whole 
matter is simply and solely this: Do certain observed phenomena, notably 
the automatic behaviors of hysterics and other abnormal subjects, require 
us to postulate a dissociated consciousness for their explanation, or are 
they to be understood as manifestations of a disordered cerebral mechan- 
ism which now functions without concomitant psychical states? Here, 
then, is the fundamental alternative: Is the interpretation to be psycho- 
logical or physiological ? 

Let us glance at the different papers in turn. Professor Miinsterberg 
argues that since no observed fact can by itself point to the kind of ex- 
planation that it needs, this explanation must be determined on epistemo- 
logical grounds quite outside of the region of observation. Moreover, the 
decision between possible modes of interpretation is to be made on the 
basis of highest utility. And, furthermore, the interpretation chosen 
must be that ‘which brings the abnormal facts in closest relation to the 
normal processes and covers both by the same formule.’ The present 
issue is characterized as that between the physicians and the psychologists, 
and if compelled to choose, Professor Miinsterberg avers his inclination 
towards the psychologists’ view that ‘ the subconscious is not psychical at 
all,’ but that ‘brain processes without subconscious psychical forerun- 
ners furnish all that we need in the abnormal cases for the same kind 
of understanding which science has for [normal] seeing and hearing.’ 
Upon epistemological grounds, with which readers of his ‘ Psychologie’ 
are familiar, the uselessness of conceiving psychical facts outside of con- 
sciousness is pointed out, as well as the fact that it is as impossible to 
have such psychical facts outside of consciousness as to have physical 
facts outside of nature. The language of psychology may still, however, 
be employed, ‘ for clearness’ and convenience’ sake,’ in the description of 
so-called subconscious phenomena. 

Professor Ribot makes the convenient distinction between the static 
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and dynamic aspect of the subconscious, indicates how the latter has 
called the greater attention to itself, and shows that in trying to solve the 
question of the ultimate nature of subconscious activity one ‘comes back 
to this inexorable dilemma—psychologic or physiologic?’ Professor 
Ribot puts himself on record as ‘coming more and more to the side of 
the physiologic hypothesis,’ for the principal reason that ‘ the psychologic 
solution rests upon an equivocal use of the word conscious.’ “ Under- 
lying the psychologic theory,” he says, “in all its forms, there is the tacit 
hypothesis that the conscious is assimilable to a quantity which may 
decrease indefinitely without ever reaching zero. It is a postulate which 
nothing justifies.” 

Professor Jastrow presents a condensed summary of the views recently 
expressed in his volume on ‘ The Subconscious.’ I am not sure that I 
can do justice to Professor Jastrow’s position, for I am not altogether 
certain that I have an accurate understanding of it. His highly figura- 
tive style is so rarely abandoned for terse and straightforward sentences 
that the reader soon develops a feeling of insecurity in his orientation 
similar to that felt when wandering about in an environment of massive 
mirrors. So far as I ean discover, Professor Jastrow never makes any 
crisp formulation of the fundamental issue, and it is for this reason, per- 
haps, that Dr. Prince seems to regard him as espousing some form of the 
psychological theory to which he himself gives adherence. After reread- 
ing certain passages in the volume referred to and comparing them with 
the statements of the present paper, I have convinced myself, however, 
that Professor Jastrow is to be reckoned with those who favor the physio- 
logical interpretation of the subconscious. In any case, it is entirely 
clear that the ‘subliminal’ is vehemently repudiated, and that any help- 
ful interpretation is, in his opinion, to be sought solely through the me- 
dium of the admittedly normal. With this latter conviction as a guide, 
the state of normal absent-mindedness furnishes ‘a peculiarly instructive 
example of what is meant by the subconscious in working trim.’ In deal- 
ing, however, with those abnormal manifestations that suggest dissociated 
groupings of functions, it is extremely difficult to be certain of Professor 
Jastrow’s meaning. Are these dissociations and groupings, in his view, 
psychical or cerebral? If the interpretation is to be guided by what hap- 
pens in normal absent-mindedness, it would seem that we must reply 
cerebral. But we are not distinctly told. Perhaps I can do best by 
quoting a pair of sentences. “In fine, the added complication of these 
admittedly perplexing embodiments of dissociated functioning [as in the 
eases of Mile. Smith, Miss Beauchamp and Mr. Hanna] does not constitute 
a warrant for a distinctive hypothesis, but suggests a warranted extension 
of the conception of dissociation as applied to more common and regular 
phenomena. That the conception of dissociation must be shaped to 
include these is obvious; and the chief importance of further data lies in 
the hope that they may render more precise and explicit the connotation 
of that uniquely significant term in modern psychology.” Just how 
much this admits, or declines to admit, I am unable to determine. 
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Professor Janet’s paper is a most remarkable document. In its the- 
oretical portion it is evasive, non-committal on the vital issues and, it 
seems to me, inconsistent with itself. But the paper’s most surprising 
quality comes from the distinct disavowal of the ‘ fine theories’ in accord- 
ance with which other writers have employed the word subconscious ‘ in 
a sense infinitely more ambitious’ than that which he has meant to give 
it from the time of his earlier publications. This being so, it must from 
the very start have been somewhat of a shock to Professor Janet to wit- 
ness the startling use made of his modest term. For we are now explicitly 
told—what those who have talked personally with Professor Janet have 
probably known for some time—that the term subconscious is for him 
no philosophical explanation, but a word which sums up the ‘ common- 
place clinical phenomena’ of hysteria. “The word subconscious is the 
name given to the particular form which disease of the personality takes 
in hysteria... . It is a simple clinical observation [!] of a common char- 
acter which these phenomena [automatic writing, ete.] present.” This 
seems calculated to take the wind from the sails of those who have thought 
they were basing their belief in the subconscious on the descriptions and 
discussions contained in the author’s ‘ L’automatisme psychologique’ and 
subsequent writings. For if the word ‘subconscious’ is meant to apply 
to phenomena, to sum up clinical observations, it is thereby shorn of all 
interpretational value and becomes a mere fashion of speaking. If we 
take Professor Janet’s present words at their face value, we must believe 
that his employment of the term subconscious is a mere descriptive device 
involving in no way the intention to give a theoretical interpretation of 
the facts. 

In exoneration of those who have erroneously believed Professor Janet 
to argue in support of a meaning which he now disavows, it must be said 
that the writings themselves are to be held responsible. For when a 
writer gives currency to a term which carries theoretical implications 
which he does not intend to give it, the situation should be made so clear 
that neither technical nor untechnical readers could fall into error. 

The descriptive portions of the paper, referring to certain experiences 
of psychasthenics and hysterics, are admirable summaries of fact and are 
very illuminating. 

The evasions and inconsistencies mentioned above occur mainly in the 
course of replying to eight questions submitted by the director of the 
symposium. The most glaring inconsistency appears in the fact that, 
after having construed the word subconscious in the manner cited above, 
it is stated in another connection that this word seems to apply ‘to the 
conscious states which are in coactivity at any moment.’ This takes one 
over to a manifestly interpretational view, and we are forced to conclude 
either that Professor Janet is occupying a self-contradictory position or 
that his meaning of conscious is quite at variance with the usage of a 
technical psychology. 

Dr. Prince closes the symposium with a paper which very clearly sets 
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forth his own belief in a coactive subconsciousness. This is the only 
paper of the series which is unambiguously favorable to the doctrine under 
discussion. It is for the most part very lucidly written, and the reader 
is left in no doubt respecting either the position taken or the line of 
thinking employed. The argument turns chiefly on two points, the de- 
mands of continuity and the inadequacy of the position that makes aware- 
ness the test of existing consciousness. 

1. The first argument is by no means novel. It is applied here to 
automatic writing, for the reason that this presents features that are neat 
and precise. The reader is reminded of the continuity of gradations 
from the automatic writer who is fully alert though only subsequently 
aware of what his hand has written, through the writer who is drowsy 
and only imperfectly oriented to his surroundings, to the one whose 
normal consciousness has departed, an alternating consciousness being 
now seemingly in the ascendency. In such a series “we pass through 
insensible gradations from one condition to the other and we must 
infer that the intelligence must be the same in kind, physiological or 
psychological, which produced the writing in the one case as in the 
other. If the alternating intelligence in the latter case is psychological, 
the subconscious intelligence [or, better, whatever it is that seems to be 
manifesting intelligent action] in the former must be the same, for there 
is no place where we can stop and conclude—here the physiological ends 
and the psychological begins.” 

Now, I must confess, this argument from continuity seems to me to 
carry very little weight. For it apparently proceeds upon the supposition 
that whenever in a series of transitions we are unable to mark the precise 
point where a new manifestation is supposed to occur, we must assume 
that such new manifestation has not occurred at all. But we are cer- 
tainly not forced to any such variety of thinking. Within the shell of 
the new-laid egg there is no chicken to be found. There is one within the 
same shell when the egg has been maturely incubated. Who, now, can 
indicate the instant at which the chick appeared? And yet very few of 
us would maintain that the inability to meet this challenge drives us to 
infer that the chick was there from the very start. 

This argument from continuity is so weighty in the minds of some, 
and it is so desirable that its true status be exploited, that it may not be 
amiss to choose an illustration more in line with the phenomena under 
discussion. Consider, for example, the various stages manifested in 
reading, whether silently or aloud. Sometimes one reads with full con- 
scious intent, as when trying to pronounce correctly a foreign language. 
Sometimes one reads with diminished attention in a half sleepy fashion. 
And sometimes one wakes from a fit of abstraction to find that the foot 
of a page has been reached without the faintest inkling of what has been 
read. Is one, now, to conclude that the reading went on consciously— 
other-consciously, of course—in the last case, merely because it is the end 
term of a series and because one can not say just where in the series con- 
sciousness stops and a purely mechanical process begins?) Some, indeed, 
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may conclude thus, but it happens that Dr. Prince does not (see p. 70), 
and in any case we are not helped thereby to understand the phenomenon. 

2. The second emphatic point of the paper is this: The stumbling- 
block in the way of accepting the psychological interpretation of auto- 
matic writing and similar phenomena is, Dr. Prince thinks, the inability 
to understand ‘ how we can have states of consciousness of which we are 
unaware.’ Passing over the unfairness of the charge that psychologists 
are wont to confuse consciousness and self-consciousness, let us note the 
writer’s view as stated in his own words and then see the logical situation 
in which this places him. Referring to the extremes of type seen in 
automatic writing, Dr. Prince says: “ As I view this question of the sub- 
conscious, far too much weight is given to the point of awareness or not- 
awareness of our conscious processes. As a matter of fact, we find en- 
tirely identical phenomena, that is, identical in every respect but one— 
that of awareness—in which sometimes we are aware of these conscious 
phenomena and sometimes not; but the one essential and fundamental 
quality in them is automaticity or independence of the personal conscious- 
ness. Doubling and independence of the personal consciousness are, 
therefore, the test of the subconscious rather than awareness.” And 
again: “ The one fundamental principle and criterion of the subconscious 
is dissociation and coactivity (automatism).” 

But it is ‘doubling’ (or ‘ dissociation’) of what that is to be made 
the test? If doubling of consciousness, then the whole question is begged 
at the very outset, for that is the point at issue. If doubling of the brain 
syntheses, then the whole question returns upon us once more, since we 
have to interpret the automatism arising from the dissociated synthesis 
as requiring or not requiring the supposition of a concomitant conscious- 
ness. An automatism, as Dr. Prince acknowledges elsewhere in the paper, 
can not prescribe its own explanation, and this is only another way of 
saying that it can not form the test for the mode of interpretation which 
it requires. Surely, then, this second point is based upon sorry logic, 
unless I have quite misunderstood the meaning of the sentences quoted. 

The paper closes with an attempted reconciliation, on panpsychic 
grounds, between opponents and advocates. The point is made that if 
we admit a ‘double aspect’ view, we may use either set of terms, physio- 
logical or psychological, which suits our passing purpose. I question, 
however, whether the opponents of the subconscious would care thus to 
be reconciled. 

If the honors of this symposium were to be assigned, the present 
writer, though, perhaps, disqualified from the right to pass judgment 
through being himself a partisan, would assign them unhesitatingly to 
those who prefer the physiological interpretation. For the one paper 
that unqualifiedly supports the psychological side seems to lack the logical 
force which compels assent. But whether one be persuaded or not of the 
soundness of either view, the symposium has done excellent service in 
bringing about a better understanding both of issues and of attitudes. 
SmiTH CoLLece. A. H. Pierce. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. May, 1907. La perception du temps 
(pp. 449-491) : B. Bourpon. - Duration is a felt qualitative characteristic 
which may accompany any psychological phenomenon. When it has per- 
sisted too long it loses its unity, and associations of memory and percep- 
tions come in. Duration and position in time are primitive and irre- 
ducible as color, extent or number. La spatialité des faits psychiques 
(pp. 492-501): G.-L. Duprat.- Bergson’s remarkable attempt to preserve 
a spiritualistic conception of an inextended ‘I’ leads to difficulties which 
are avoided if we recognize that all our sensations are primarily exten- 
sive. A higher synthesis shows us that any analytically obtained ‘I’ 
which we suppose inextended is really united to all its spatial representa- 
tions and is therefore extended. Sur une forme d illusion affective (pp. 
502-517): Tu. Rmot.-This is a study of strictly subjective illusions, 
such as imagining that one can not get along without a friend who is 
going away and who really is soon, for practical purposes, out of mind, 
or such as hunger and thirst when they are effects of a disturbed 
digestion. These illusions are often part of our dispositions and have 
many causes: weak judgment, difficulty of establishing judgments with- 
out direct comparison, suggestion, an imperfect knowledge of our affective 
phenomena. Some, though illusions, are rather to be called useful than 
harmful; for example, those adding to self-esteem and self-confidence. 
Observations et documents (pp. 518-529): Notes de psychologie reli- 
gieuse—Les conversions: J. Roaurs pe Fursac.— Analyses et comptes 
rendus (pp. 530-554): Bechterew, L’activité psychique et la vie: Pu. 
Cuastin. Cassirer, Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und 
Wissenschaft: C. Bos. M. Hébert, Le divin: Expériences et hypothéses: 
Ossip—Lourté. Hubert, Etude sommaire de la représentation du temps 
dans la religion et la magie: Jutes Saceret. J. Moses, Pathological 
aspects of religion: L. Arréat. Pellat, L’éducation aidée par la graphol- 
ogie: A. L. P. Barth, Die Elemente der Erziehungs- und Unterrichts- 
lehre: L. Porrevin. Radulescu-Motru, Psthologia martorului: G. ASLAN. 
W. Kinkel, Geschichte der Philosophie als Einleitung in das System der 
Philosophie: C. Hurr. B. Croce, Cid che é vivo e cid che é€ morto della 
filosofia di Hegel: J. Stconp. W. Ebstein, A Schopenhauer: seine wirk- 
lichen und Vermeintlichen Krankheiten: L. Arréat. Revue de péri- 
odique étrangers. 


Davidson, William L. The Stoic Creed. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1907. Pp. xxiii+ 274. $1.75. 
Nunn, T. Perey. The Aim and Achievements of Scientific Method. An 

epistemological essay. London: Macmillan & Co. 1907. Pp. x+ 144. 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. The volume comprises the fol- 
lowing papers, read before the Society during the twenty-eighth session, 
1906-1907: ‘ Nicholas de Ultricuria, a Medieval Hume,’ by Hastings 
Rashdall; ‘On the Nature of Truth,’ by the Hon. Bertrand Russell; 
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‘On Causal Explanation,’ by T. Perey Nunn; ‘ Logie and Identity 
in Difference,’ by Miss E. E. Constance Jones; ‘ Humism and Human- 
ism,’ by F. C. S. Schiller; ‘Fact, Idea, and Emotion,’ by Shadworth 
H. Hodgson; ‘ Intuition, by A. T. Shearman; ‘ Philosophy and Edu- 
cation, by Benjamin Dumville. 

Pringle-Pattison, A. Seth. The Philosophical Radicals and Other 
Essays, with Chapters Reprinted on the Philosophy of Religion in 
Kant and Hegel. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 
Sons. 1907. 6s. ; 

Shaw, Charles Gray. Christianity and Modern Culture: An Essay in the 
Philosophy of Religion. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham; New York: 
Eaton & Mains. 1907. Pp. 310. $1.25. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue following extracts are from the address of Mr. D. G. Hogarth, 
president of the section for anthropology, before the British Association: 
“ As a student of Mediterranean races and a frequent observer of their 
actual representatives, I have often been struck by the persistent domi- 
nance of femininity in their conception of the divine, and equally 
by the distinction which that fact makes between their instinctive creeds 
and those of other races domiciled contiguous to them, but round an 
outer radius. In fact, it would not be difficult to draw a broad frontier 
line at a certain distance inland round the Mediterranean area from 
the Atlantic to the African deserts, within which a goddess has always 
reigned supreme in the hearts of the unsophisticated folk, with a god 
occupying only a subordinate, and often demonstrably a less primeval, 
throne; while without it the god has been dominant and the feminine 
divinity secondary. Within the frontier lie the peninsular and other 
littoral districts with a broad hinterland of mountainous or hilly regions. 
With the great continental plains begins the outer and contrasted circle. 
The predominance of a great nature goddess among all the races of the 
East Mediterranean basin in the earliest historic time is well known; 
and to what had been ascertained of her among the Semites, under her 
many names, Tanith, Al-Lat, Baalit, Ishtar, Atta, Ashtaroth—these last 
but variants of one appellation; among the Nilotic peoples also under 
many names, e. g., Neith and Isis; among the Anatolian races as the 
Great Mother, Kybele, Ma, and the unknown ‘ Hittite’ title; among the 
historic inhabitants of Greece and the AXgean as Rhea, Artemis, Brito- 
martis, and a score of other appellations; among the Italic tribes as Diana 
or local variants, there has been added latterly the discovery that a goddess 
of character and attributes readily to be compared with those of the 
nature deity in various parts of the surrounding area was dominant in 
the religion of that important artistic race which occupied the A°gean in 
the prehistoric age, and had so much influence on the momentous civiliza- 
tion of its later time—that race which has been rescued from long 
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oblivion by Schliemann in Greece and Troy, and by Evans and others in 
the Isles. The more we learn of this great nature or mother goddess, the 
more primeval and predomixant is the position she is seen to hold. All 
round the Eastern Mediterranean she was before all created things: she 
became the mother of a son by spontaneous generation or some other 
process independent of the male—an idea, it may be remarked, which 
presents no impossibility to the minds of very primitive races, some of 
whom even at this day do not connect fertilization and conception as 
cause and effect. With her son she produced all life: she gave her son 
to the humanity so created, and humanity killed him that it might live; 
he revived and returned again to his mother, was again killed, and so 
the cycle of the seasons revolved. So far as concerns him in all his 
avatars Mr. Frazer’s book may be consulted. As for her, a woman still 
holds the same place in the religious belief of the old races of the same 
region, wherever they have escaped assimilation by conquering races and 
faiths from beyond the border. Hear any Greek or Italian peasant in a 
moment of excitement or danger. He calls on no Person of the Trinity, 
but on the Virgin. For him her power does not come from her mother- 
hood of her Son. Indeed, I have known Christian countrymen of a West 
Anatolian valley to whom that motherhood was evidently unknown, and 
when spoken of remained without interest or significance. She is a self- 
sufficient, independent embodiment of divinity, to whom the ruder folk 
of Mediterranean lands offer their prayers and pay their vows alone. She 
and no other is beseeched to grant increase and fertility; she and no 
other is credited with the highest direction of human affairs. But to say, 
as so often is said, that, for instance, in Greek lands the Panaghia is 
simply a survival of Artemis or Aphrodite under another name, is to 
convey a false impression. She stands for the same principle of divinity 
as they; she has taken on, as I shall point out presently, even the feasts 
and the ritual of her predecessor; and she has often made peculiarly her 
own the spots especially sacred to the earlier mother-goddess. But, as I 
take it, she is not worshiped now in Ephesus or Cyprus merely because 
there was once a dominant cult of Artemis or Aphrodite in those places, 
but because to the peoples of a wide Mediterranean region it is still, as 
it always was, a religious necessity to embody their idea of divinity in 
the feminine; and I would state the relation of the Christian Virgin- 
Goddess to the pagan one rather in this way—that, coming from without, 
she gained acceptance at once for herself, and probably also, in a great 
measure, gained acceptance for the whole creed with which she was con- 
nected, because she offered a possible personification of the same prin- 
ciple which had always been dominant in the local religion. ... The 
particularism, which communities—village, tribal, urban, and even 
national—display all the world over, has had, of course, much to do 
with local persistence of sanctity. A small body, blessed with a private 
deity of its very own for uncounted centuries, who has been identified 
with its particular interests, and has favored it in its multifarious local 
feuds, will not readily resign it for a deity of more general jurisdiction. 
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If it accepts the Christian Virgin in place of a pagan goddess, she will 
be the Virgin of that particular community, unconnected with any 
other Virgin, and in full sympathy with the insults which Latin 
peasants, for example, will heap upon the Madonna of the rival village 
across the valley. Indeed, an indistinctive distrust of and disinclination 
to accept an impartial god is characteristic of all imperfect humanity, and 
lies beneath the sectarianism which has been promptly and continuously 
developed within the pale of all the great universal religions—for instance, 
in both Islam and Christianity. The omnipresent, omniscient Deity is 
too far removed, too catholic, too vague. Man ever desires to focus 
divine attention on a smaller area, to establish for himself some prefer- 
ence in the eyes of his God; and, even when most anxious to bring the 
rest of the world into the fold, he often most jealously reserves to his 
own community the distinction of a chosen people.” 

On the 23d of July a memorial service was held at Heidelberg in honor 
of Kuno Fischer. The address was by Professor Windelband, and from it 
we take the following information and comment: Fischer began as 
professor at Heidelberg in 1873, and his last official lecture was in 1903. 
He was the best exemplification in Germany of the professeur orateur, 
such as Victor Cousin. The early days of his professorial career fell at 
a time when philosophy seemed in Germany at a low ebb, and his work 
on Kant (1860) had the greatest influence in stimulating the neo-Kan- 
tianism so popular in Germany. Fischer’s first published work bore the 
title ‘Diotima’ and was a study of the idea of the beautiful. It ap- 
peared in 1849. His only theoretical work was entitled ‘Logik und 
Metaphysik’ (1865), in which the author sought to make the concept 
of development the most fundamental idea. At the age of almost eighty 
years he completed his ‘ History of Modern Philosophy’ with the volume 
on Hegel, and his last energies were given to putting in final shape his 
work on Faust. He was twice married, the first time to a French woman, 
the second time to a Danish woman, both of whom he outlived. He was 
born on the 23d of July, 1824, and died, at Heidelberg, on July 4, 1907. 

Mr. Martin Wuire, who has for some years endowed the teaching of 
sociology in the University of London, has now founded two professor- 
ships in that subject, one permanently and the other for a period of five 
years. The appointment to the permanent chair has not yet been made; 
the other has been offered to and accepted by Dr. E. A. Westermarck, who 
has already held a lectureship in the subject at the university. Dr. 
A. C. Haddon has also been appointed university lecturer in ethnology 
for the session 1907-8 under the Martin White benefaction. 

AccorDING to statistics published in Science for August 30, the doc- 
torate in psychology was conferred upon ten candidates in 1907 by Ameri- 
can universities. The highest number for one year was twenty-one, in 
1905. Other years were as follows: 1898, eighteen; 1899, fifteen; 1900, 
nine; 1901, thirteen; 1902, eight; 1903, eighteen; 1904, ten; 1906, twelve. 

THE meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, to be held next year at Dublin, will open on September 2, under 
the presidency of Mr. Francis Darwin. 





